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ARAB W ORKERS IN ISRAEL“ 





The following article incorporates 
information obtained on a brief visit 
to Israel in February 1971. Sources of 
information were Israeli Government and 
Histadrut 1/ officials, American Enm- 
bassy authorities, Israeli employers, 
and Arab workers visited at worksites. 
The author observed workers and work 
situations from the viewpoint of Israe- 
li authorities and employers. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious, and their 
frankness in admitting failures, im- 
perfections, and goals not yet achieved 
was disarming. The author heard no 
dissident views. 


The article represents observation 
of three major categories of workers: 
Israeli Arabs (residents of pre-1967 
Israel); Arab workers in East Jerusa- 


lem; and Arabs from the occupied areas 
who commute across the Green Line 2/ to 
Israel to work. Arabs living and work- 
ing in the occupied areas were covered 
in an article ina previous issue of 
this publication. 3/ 


Background 


Israel has a 
Not only does’ the country need work- 
ers in agriculture, citriculture, 
and food packing, but as the economy 
develops and construction  booms--as 
commitments are made to building hotels 
and beach resorts--industrial and 
construction workers also are in great 
demand. The economy, therefore offers 


shortage of manpower. 


many new job opportunities to Arab 
‘workers. It is to the interest of 
employers and Government alike that 


these workers be adequately paid and well 





*By Harriet P. Micocci, Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions, Editor, Labor 
Developments Abroad. 





treated, and that numbers of them be 
trained to perform skilled jobs. «As 
indicated inthe following section, com- 
plete parity ofArab with Jewish workers 
in terms of advancement and the propor- 
tion of supervisory positions occupied 
does not exist. Management representa- 
tives, in recognizing this Fact, tended 
to blame the comparatively high rate of 
turnover among Arab workers, their lack 
of industrial training and educational 
backgrourid compared with most Jewish 
workers, and the comparatively short 
time they have been a part of the non- 
agricultural work force. In all cases, 
Israeli Government and business offi- 
cials emphasized the rate at which the 
situation is improving. 

The Israeli Arab labor force is con- 
centrated heavily in certain areas. The 
old city of Nazareth and the part of 
the Galilee southeast of it known as 
the Little Triangle (a small region be- 
tween Hadera and the Valley of Jezreel) 
together constitute one of the chief 
Arab population centers in Israel. 
This region has been part of the State 


of Israel since its founding in 1948, 
and its working population has been 
part of the national work force since 


that time. Workers in East Jerusalem, 
which in 1967 was claimed by Israel and 
incorporated administratively into‘ the 
city of Jerusalem, also are regarded by 
Israeli authorities as part of the na- 
tional work force. East Jerusalem is 
the focus of a determined effort by the 
Government and Histadrut to improve 
working conditions and to retrain Arab 
workers for productive employment with- 
in Israel. 

Of the territories occupied by Israel 
since the Six-Day War in 1967, not all 
are represented in the labor force. 
Southern Sinai is sparsely inhabited; 


1 
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of Northern Sinai is 
The Syrian Arab popu- 
Golan Heights 4/-- 


the population 
chiefly nomadic. 
lation has left the 


that part of Syria on Israel's  north- 
east border which extends’ south along 
the eastern shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. Thus, the occupied territories 
which contribute to the Arab labor 
force in Israel are the West Bank 


(Judea and Samaria, which were part of 


Jordan before the Six-Day War) and the 
Gaza Strip. Each is under a military 
governor. The West Bank, which ex- 


tends irregularly west from the Jordan 
River and the Dead Sea _ to within 7 
miles of the Mediterranean Coast, com- 
prises a little over 2,000 square miles 


and has an estimated population of 
608,000. Approximately 50 percent of 
its population derive their support 


from agriculture. 

The Gaza Strip is a narrow area along 
the Mediterranean, south of Ashqelon, 
which consists of about 125 square 
miles; nearly 75 percent is under cul- 
tivation. Approximately 50 percent of 
the Palestinian population of the Gaza 
Strip have lived since 1948 in refugee 
camps administered by the United Nations 
Relief and Welfare Agency (UNRWA). 
Since Israeli occupation, outmigration 
from the area in search of employment 
has been extensive despite terrorist 
activities carried on by local Pales- 
tinians against Gaza residents who 
attempt to work in Israel. 

In the summer of 1968, the Israeli 
Government established a policy which 
allows Arabs from the occupied areas to 
work inIsrael under certain conditions: 
(1) They must register at Israeli la- 
bor exchanges; and (2) they must obtain 
Israeli Government work permits. About 
30,000 work permits have been issued 


thus far to residents of these areas. 
By Cabinet decree, only 30,000 Arabs 
from the occupied territories legally 


can hold jobs in Israel. However, em- 
ployment patterns are irregular, and it 
is known that, in fact, many of the 
actual workers--probably as many as 


10,000--do not register at the labor 
exchanges. Employers who cannot find 
the workers they need through the ex- 


changes are free, after 3 days, to hire 
on the open market. Workers thus hired 
do not receive the statutory wage and 
benefits or other protection afforded 
by Israeli labor law. 

The extent to which Arab workers form 
a part of Israel's work force, con- 
tribute to its economic life, achieve 
certain social and economic gains, and 


experience changing cultural patterns 
varies considerably, depending on the 
area. 

Nazareth 


Nazareth is the administrative capi- 
tal of Galilee and the economic center 
of the area. Old Nazareth and the 
Surrounding villages are Arab in popu- 
lation and appearance. Arab _ houses 
often are built of native stone, where- 
as most Jewish houses are constructed 
of concrete blocks or stucco. In con- 
trast, New Nazareth, a short distance 
away, is a modern Israeli town. Aside 
from a hosiery factory and a Histadrut- 
sponsored cooperative, economic activity 
in Old Nazareth is centered chiefly in 
small retail shops and workshops and the 
Galilee administration offices. Car- 
pentry still is a leading occupation in 
Old Nazareth. 

Although unemployment in Nazareth-- 
as in many other parts of Israel--was 
severe from 1965 to 1967, there has 
been virtually no unemployment in the 
Nazareth area (nor in any other part of 


Israel) during the current emergency 
period. An estimated 60 percent of the 
area's labor force are employed in 


most of the 
commute by bus to 


Nazareth and its environs; 
remaining 40 percent 
jobs in Haifa and Afula. Many Arabs 
work in New Nazareth in an automotive 
assembly plant, a powdered coffee en- 
terprise, or a textile factory. Some 
construction workers in the Lower Gali- 
lee work in Tiberias. Aside from the 
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Arab worker in automo- 


Figure l. 
tive assembly plant in Nazareth. 


native Arabs, about 250 West Bank 
workers are employed in the Nazareth 
area. Of these, 30-40 are sanitation 


workers; most of the others are in con- 
struction. 

A total of approximately 3,600 Arab 
women work in and around Nazareth. 
About 2,000 are employed seasonally in 
agriculture, and approximately 1,600 in 
some kind of nonagricultural occupation, 
including about 750 in factories; many 
also are teachers. The chief industries 
employing women are ready-to-wear 
clothing (in New Nazareth) and _ the 
hosiery factory and textile cooperative 
in Old Nazareth. Like all workers in 
Israel, officially the Arab women 
workers are hired through the labor ex- 
change--that is, the local employment 
office. Their starting wage is 1£11.30 
(US$3.16) a day; 5/ this is increased 





take on 
of these 


as they 
Most 


more 
workers 


responsibility. 
are young un- 


married girls who have not been em- 
ployed previously in industry. Until 
recently, special buses have taken 


them to and from work at the request of 
their parents because such work has 
represented adeparture from traditional 
patterns in which girls are sheltered 
in the home. As familiarity with new 
patterns has developed, most girls in 
Nazareth now go to work on their own. 
Only those in the villages where close- 
knit family traditions persist still 
travel by special bus. In the villages, 
all the members of a family, including 
unmarried daughters and married sons 
and their wives, customarily live to- 
gether under one roof. The unmarried 
daughter's duty is’ to help her mother 
and sisters-in-law in the home. Ac- 
cording to an Israeli authority, this 
tradition has constituted a type of 
bondage from which now she is being 
increasingly liberated, as she is able 
to get out of the house and earn money 
for herself. Much of this change has 
come about through the activity of 
Histadrut's Department of Arab Affairs. 

Education inIsrael has been compulsory 
until age 15 since 1949, but many Arab 
children didnot attend school during the 
1950's. However, according to official 
Israeli sources, Arab school attendance 
in Israel gradually has increased to a 
point where 90 percent of Arab parents 
now send their children to school 
largely because they are no longer so 
urgently needed to help at home or on 
the farm. In Nazareth and the surround- 
ing area, the educational level of 
girls generally is higher than that of 
boys. Many girls fifiish high school, 
but substantial numbers of boys leave 
school at 15 to find jobs in factories 
and elsewhere. Those boys who graduate 
are qualified for white-collar jobs. 
Classes are conducted in Arabic. Hebrew 


is the second language, beginning in 
the third grade; English is the third 
language, beginning in the fifth. 
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Nazareth has six secondary schools 
(four Catholic, one Baptist, one munic- 
ipal)--and three secondary-level voca- 
tional schools (one run by Histadrut, 
one government, one Catholic). 

All Arab workers in the Nazareth area 
are eligible for membership in Hista- 
drut; there are 15,000 Arab members in 
the city and surrounding area. Bene- 
fits from Histadrut membership are in 
addition to government social insurance 
benefits, and include complete medical 
and hospital care, with a cash payment 
while a worker is incapacitated; often, 
Histadrut officials claim, the total 
amounts tomore than theworker's salary. 
The Women's Group of Histadrut in 
Nazareth encourages women to apply for 
work at the labor exchange. As married 
women seeking work are handicapped by 
the need to care for children, Hista- 
drut has established two nurseries. So 
far, these provide child care for only 
a half-day, and thus benefit mothers who 
teach school or engage inpart-time work, 
but not those who are factory workers. 
Histadrut plans to extend one of these 
nurseries to provide full-day care. 

Histadrut also conducts training 
classes in Nazareth and the Little Tri- 
angle to teach girls and women a trade. 
Vocational courses are held 7 hours a 
day; training is in dressmaking and 
industrial sewing. Hebrew also is 
taught. The girls attend every day; 
older women undergo the same training 
but attend less regularly. Some courses 


are designed for women who are not 
planning to work ina factory; those 
who are planning such work lear on 


factory machines. 6/ 


East Jerusalem 


East Jerusalem has a_ population of 
approximately 70,000 indigenous Arabs. 
Of these, about 80 percent are Moslem 
and 19 percent are Christian. The 
hired labor force is estimated at be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000; a balance of 
4,000-5,000 are owners of small busi- 


nesses or are engaged 

Since the Six-Day War 
Israel claimed East 
traditional sources of employment of 
Arab workers there have ceased to 
exist: many Jordanian offices, banks, 
and companies for which they had worked 
have gone out of business. This has 
caused a reshuffling in employment 
patterns. Many who, before 1967, were 
hotel workers, small merchants, serv- 
ice workers, and, in a few cases, 
clerical workers, now are employed in 
blue-collar jobs. Many white-collar 
workers have found it hard to adjust 
to the changed situation. Since white- 
collar employment carries high prestige, 
they object to other forms of work. In 
some instances, they even refuse to 
sit in the same room with blue-collar 
workers. Generally they resist voca- 
tional training. The exact number of 
such workers who are unemployed is not 
known; the labor exchange gives a 
figure between 300 and 400, but many do 


in professions. 
in 1967 when 
Jerusalem, many 


not register with the exchange. Other 
estimates are as high as 600. In March 
1971, the Ministry of Labor enrolled 


about 30 graduates of ‘secondary schools 
in a course to train as building tech- 
nicians; it hopes that more such gradu- 
ates will become attracted to similar 
training programs. 

Histadrut is active inEast Jerusalem. 
It opened an office in August 1967 and 
employed a number of officials from the 
three largest Arab unions--hotel, con- 
struction, and transport workers. As 
more workers learned of Histadrut, they 
began to bring problems to Histadrut 
headquarters; soon its operations in- 
cluded informal counseling on personal 
as well as work problems. However, ac- 
cording to this official, many East 
Jerusalem workers are afraid to join 
Histadrut, fearing discrimination by 
their Arab employers, but many of these 
do join secretly. Estimates of the 
number of East Jerusalem Arab members 
of Histadrut currently vary from 4,500 
to 6,000. 
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Histadrut officials have found that 
wages and hours of work are the two 
most pressing problems for workers in 
their relations with Arab employers in 
East Jerusalem. These employers have 
been paying hotel workers only 1z180 
(US$50.40) amonth or less, with no 
benefits; in West Jerusalem, such 
workers receive 1£350 (US$98) a month, 
in addition to medical and social in- 
surance benefits. According to one 
official, some East Jerusalem employers 
urge Histadrut not to "give the workers 
ideas," asking "What would they do with 
so much money?" In general, this of- 
ficial stated, Histadrut has been able 
to deal successfully only with small 
employers, whom it has persuaded to 
raise wages by 40-50 percent. Most of 
the larger companies--hotels and restau- 
rants--have resisted efforts to improve 
wages. In one instance, Histadrut 
ordered a hotel owner to raise the wage 
of one of its workers. Instead, the 
hotel fired the worker, his father, 
and four other workers. Histadrut hired 
the worker in its own offices; it still 
is negotiating with the hotel to re- 
employ his father. 

Histadrut spokesmen report that many 
Arab employers require their employees 
to work a 12-hour day with no overtime 
pay. Often, Histadrut representatives 
will confer with the employer and he 
will agree to establish an 8-hour day. 
Two weeks later, a Histadrut represen- 
tative will check back and find en- 
ployees are again working 10, 12, and 
even 14 hours a day. Representations 
again are made to the employer, who 
again agrees to reduce the day to 8 
hours. Again this is not done, and the 
workers are informed by the employer 
that if they object they should not 
come to work. 

According to one official, many Arab 
workers know little about their position 
in the Israeli framework--their status, 
obligations, rights, and opportunities; 
they are doubtful about the future, and 
at the same time are in fear of their 


employers and of Arab extremist action 
against them. To help East Jerusalem 
Arabs adjust to the new situation, 
Histadrut has instituted programs for 
education, vocational training, sports, 
cultural activities, and medical care 
for them. In cooperation with the 
Ministry of Labor, Histadrut offers, at 
a vocational training school, courses 
in carpentry and locksmithing for men, 
and in sewing and hairdressing for 
women. In deference to the traditional 
feeling of many Arabs that women should 
remain protected in the home, Histadrut 
has started a 6-month home course in 
carpet weaving, in which 30 women par- 
ticipate. They receive a small allow- 
ance from the Ministry of Labor. Al- 
though this activity is still in asome- 
what experimental stage, Ministry and 
Histadrut officials hope it may be de- 
veloped into the first carpet-weaving 
cooperative in the area. In addition 
to this program, 4-day seminars, in- 
cluding lectures and field trips, are 
being held twice yearly forconstruction 
and general workers; about 45-50 per- 
sons attend each seminar. 

Young persons in Histadrut's Youth 
Club, which has about 500 members of 
both sexes, organize their own trade 
union activities. (Many young boys work 
under unfavorable conditions in East 
Jerusalem; often they work a 12-hour 
day for as little as 1x60 (US$16.80) a 
month.) "Hapoel," Histadrut's sports 
organization, sponsors a sports club, 
which currently has about 200 members. 
Weekly competitions are held; on oc- 
casion, local Arabs and Jews have joint 
sports meetings. A major sporting event 
in the fall of 1970, featuring foot- 
ball, basketball, table tennis, and 
wrestling, reportedly attracted hundreds 
of participants and spectators. His- 
tadrut also sponsors afolk dance group, 
which performs Arab dances andhas given 
performances in Europe. 

Other educational and cultural activi- 
ties provided by Histadrut for workers 
and their families include discussion 
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groups, attended by both men and women, 
in each of the four quarters of the 
city. In addition, Histadrut schedules 
one study day each month, during which 
it conducts participants on a visit to 
a kibbutz. 

Medical care for East Jerusalem Arab 
members of Histadrut is provided through 
Kupat Holim, the Histadrut Sick Fund, 
which is Israel's leading health or- 
ganization. Kupat  Holim maintains a 
large clinic in East Jerusalem, which 
provides free medical treatment to over 
12,000 Histadrut members, including 
workers' dependents. 


The West Bank and the Gaza Strip 








Ministry of Labor officials estimate 
that approximately 40,000 workers from 
the occupied areas currently are em- 
ployed in Israel. Such estimates, how- 
ever, are only approximate. The most 
reliable source--the 26 labor exchanges 
in the occupied areas--covers only a 
portion since it is known that many 
workers do not register with the labor 
exchanges. This is particularly true 
in Gaza, where political tension and 
intimidation prevent large numbers from 
registering. Many Gaza workers enter 
Israel via the West Bank, frequently 
under the guise of members of West Bank 
families. 

The majority of workers from the occu- 
pied areas are ‘in construction trades. 
About 15 percent (possibly 15,000- 20,000) 
of all building trades workers in Israel 
are from these occupied areas; on con- 
struction sites, the Arabs’ represent 
about 33 percent. About 10,000 more are 
employed in industry, chiefly in tex- 
tiles, food packing, andsmall ancillary 
industries such as the manufacture of 
building blocks. Approximately 5,000 
work in hotel and other service jobs. 
The remainder are in agriculture. 


does not operate in 
workers from these 


Since Histadrut 
the occupied areas, 


areas are not eligible for Histadrut 
medical care, training programs, or the 


cultural, sports, and other group 
activities available to Israeli Arabs 
and to those in East Jerusalem. These 


workers in Israel fall under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Labor, 
which, by acting as the administrative 
agency through which they are paid, 
guarantees that they receive equal pay 
(for equal work) with Jewish workers., 
Like all workers in Israel, they are 
supposed to register with their local 
labor exchange. On entering employ- 
ment, they are then paid the wage for 
their occupation and skill level. They 
are protected by Israeli labor law and 
are covered by national social in- 
surance, including workmen's compensa- 
tion. 7/ Israeli social’ insurance 
covers both agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural workers. 

The Ministry of Labor does not dis- 
tinguish between Jewish andArab workers 
in Israel; it encourages employers to 
afford equal employment opportunity to 


both. Employers generally were found 
by this observer to be cooperative in 
this respect, and several expressed 


high regard for their Arab workers, es- 
pecially for their adaptability and 
capacity to benefit from training. How- 
ever, Arab workers do not share equally 
with Jewish workers in the number of 
supervisory and advanced technical jobs 


held. In most instances, they lack 
the industrial experience and techni- 
cal skills for such jobs. Management 
representatives indicated that they 
followed a policy of seeking to train 
increasing numbers of Arabs for such 
positions. 

At a textile plant near Tel Aviv 
which employed 390 workers, 110 were: 


West Bank Arabs, of whom 90 percent were 
production workers; the remaining 10 
percent were employed in maintenance 
and cleaning occupations, and workshops 
and stores. Ina training course for 
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foremen which had 30 participants, 14 
were West Bank Arabs. This plant had a 
turnover rate of 12 percent; however, 
the turnover rate among its West Bank 
Arab workers was 50 percent. Management 
representatives explained that most of 
the latter workers . previously had been 
employed in agriculture; they have been 
accustomed to seasonal work, and have 
found difficulty in adapting to a regu- 
lar year-round schedule, an 8-hour day, 
and the practice of working in shifts. 
Moreover, family loyalty is paramount 
among them, and the recurring need to 
help the family at home, in the fields, 
and in family-run’ shops has tended to 
outweigh the importance of regular cash 
wages. Occupation authorities agreed 
that cash earnings were not necessarily 
the prime incentive; frequently an Arab 
worker would work long enough to make a 
certain amount of money, then return 
home until he needed money again. 
Management representatives described 
the textile plant's experience with its 
new Arab workers. When the plant manage- 
ment first hired West Bank Arabs, it 
prepared its Jewish workers’ to assist 
them on their arrival. This promised 
to prove difficult, because these Arabs 
came from an area adjacent toan Israeli 
town which had experienced heavy shell- 
ing of Jewish homes and bitter fighting 
at the time of the Six-Day War. The 
company found it would have to make a 
determined effort towin the cooperation 


of its Jewish work force, including 
payment of a bonus. However, when the 
first 20 Arabs actually arrived, the 


Jewish workers recognized the fact that 
the new workers felt insecure, did not 
speak Hebrew, and, in the case of many, 
had never seen a factory. The Jewish 
workers immediately changed their atti- 
tude, and enlisted the help of Arabic- 
speaking foremen to explain what a fac- 
tory is. 

According to the textile plant manage- 
ment spokesman, the Arabs learned fast 
and proved to be good workers. At first 
they were suspicious of the Jewish 





Figure 2. 
young Arab worker in textile 
plant in Tel Aviv. 


Jewish girl teaching 


workers' overtures. (When they received 
gifts, they feared these might be 
bombs.) Now much better relations ex- 
ist between them and their Jewish fellow 
workers; they visit each other, and ex- 
change gifts on their respective holi- 
days. Some of the Arabs are learning 
Hebrew; some of the Jews are learning 
Arabic. As far as politics are con- 
cerned, the management spokesman was 
unequivocal in his statement that "99 
percent of them want to be left alone." 
These West Banktextile workers earn 
approximately three times as much as 
they did as agricultural or small shop 
workers intheir home communities. Their 
total daily wage is 1£19.50 (US$5.46); 
deductions for bus transportation to 
and from work, health insurance, etc., 
result in take-home pay of about I£14 
(US$3.92) a day. All workers have the 
opportunity to earn up to an additional 
33 percent of their pay for high pro- 
ductivity, and most of the Arab workers 
earn between 20 and 30 percent extra. 
At a hotel construction site in Tel 
Aviv employing 200 workers, 50 percent 
of the work force were Arabs from the 
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West Bank. Their average net earnings 
were I£17 (US$4.76) a day, or I1£400- 
1£450 a month. A beginning worker earns 


Ix15 (US$4.20) net a day. Arabs and 
Jews work together, and not only were 
no signs of friction observed, but re- 


lations among the workers appeared _ re- 





Figure 3. 
posing together at hotel construc- 
tion site, Tel Aviv. 


Arab and Jewish workers 


laxed and friendly. 
supervisory positions 
only. 

A fruit-processing firm outside Tel 
Aviv seeking to employ Arab women from 
the West Bank found this would be possi- 
ble only under certain conditions. Be- 
cause of Moslem tradition which shelters 
women, the prospect of their industrial 
employment in Israel was viewed by the 
Arab community with misgiving. Ac- 
cordingly, under an arrangement worked 
out with the local mukhtar (village 
headman), plans were made to transport 
the women to and from work by bus, ac- 
companied by a male chaperone from 
their village, who was also put on the 
‘company payroll. There were 70 West 
Bank Arab women employed by the process- 
ing plant, which also employed 20 


To date, however, 
are held by Jews 


Israeli Arabs and 10 Jewish women. They 





Arab women in citrus- 
packing plant. 


Figure 4. 


were paid Ix11 (US$3.08) a day, which, 
with deductions for the bus, health 
insurance, and other services, amounted 
to I£7.50 (US$2.10) a day take-home 
pay. In addition, each received 10 
agorot (Ix0.10--US$0.03) a box for in- 
creased productivity. 

Some employers distinguish between 
Arab workers from the West Bank and those 
from Gaza. As noted, about 50 percent 
of the population of Gaza lives in 
refugee camps; as a result of long de- 
pendence, many Gaza workers are hindered 
by psychological factors fromdeveloping 
their aptitudes and abilities as fast 
as West Bank workers, and therefore are 
less capable of benefiting from train- 
ing. As one employer expressed it: 
"They are unable to pick up their own 
lives and make a decision." 

In general, workers from Gaza are em- 
ployed at unskilled occupations such as 
orange pickers and sweepers. Their pay 
in such occupations is low’by general 
Israeli standards, but it is high com- 
pared withwhat they have been accustomed 
to. A sweeper, for instance, was paid 
I£10 (US$2.80) a day; in Gaza he would 
receive I£3 (US$0.84) aday for the same 
work. 
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Presumably, it isin Israel's national 
interest to encourage the Arab minority 
to become a productive component of the 
population. Although the extent to 
which this is being effected varies 
widely according to area and situation, 





1/ Histadrut (the General Federation 
of Labor in Israel) is a national labor 
organization in which membership is 
individual and direct. Housewives, the 
self-employed, and members of coopera- 
tives join Histadrut, asdo wage earners 
who join Histadrut directly and through 
it become members of Histadrut's trade 
unions. Histadrut has four major func- 
tions: Trade union organization; health 
and welfare services; 
economic enterprises and associated 
cooperatives; andcultural, educational, 
and vocational training programs. His- 
tadrut's Department of Arab Affairs 
specializes in bringing Histadrut's 
services to the Israeli Arab Communities. 

2/ The Israel-Jordan border recognized 


FOOTNOTES 


labor-owned” 


it is apparent that the Israelis, in 
dealing with the Arab minority, are 
making specific attempts to work within 
the framework of Arab culture and tra- 
ditions. 





by both countries until 1967. 

3/ "Labor in the  Israeli-Occupied 
Arab Territories," Labor Developments 
Abroad, January 1970, pp. 1-15. 

4/ Those who remain are Druze. These 
are a minority who practice their own 
religion and live in a traditional so- 
ciety, mostly as small landowners. 

5/ One Israeli pound (Iil) equals 
USS$O.28. 

6/ For a further discussion of Arab 
membership in Histadrut, see Labor Law 
and Practice in Israel, Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1967, p. 54. (BLS Report 315.) 

7/ See Labor Law and Practice in 
Israel, op.cit., pp. 45-47, for princi- 
pal labor legislation. 
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Purchasing Power of Workers Increases. 
The purchasing power of workers in the 
U.S.S.R. has been increasing steadily 
since World War II. Before 1954, in- 
creases resulted inpart from price cuts 
on essential consumer goods which the 
Government decreed annually beginning 
in 1947; since 1954, increases have re- 
sulted from a wage-price policy to keep 
consumer prices stable and encourage a 
steady annual increase in average earn- 
ings. 

The Soviet level 
its prewar high point 
the 5-year plans were 
phasizing the expansion of heavy in- 
dustry. Private enterprise was still 
permitted to a minor extent and the 
peasants had not yet been forced into 
collective farms. In that year approxi- 
mately 26 hours of worktime were re- 
quired to buy a weekly supply of seven 
essential foods--bread, potatoes, beef, 
butter, eggs, milk, and sugar--for a 
family of four. The required worktime 
increased during the 1930's, and the 
devastation of World War II further de- 
creased purchasing power for Soviet 
workers during the war years and im- 
mediately thereafter. Data are not 
available on the low point during these 
years before the trend was reversed. 
Undoubtedly, well over 40 working hours 
a week were required to purchase the 
seven basic items. By 1953, however, 
the worktime required to buy the same 
essential foods had decreased to about 
38 hours; by 1962, to 30 hours; and by 
1970, to only 20 hours. (See table 1.) 
Prices of other consumer goods and work- 





of living reached 


in 1928, before 
introduced em- 
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time required to them are 
shown in table 2. 

Despite improvements during the period 
1953-70, the average Moscow worker still 
has towork much longer than the average 
New York City worker to buy comparable 
basic and other consumer goods. For 
example, he has’ to work 2 to 16 times 
as long for food and 6 to 10 times for 
clothing. Table 3 gives prices of these 
and other items, together with worktime 
required for their purchase, and also 


purchase 


shows the improvement which has taken 
place since 1959 in all items except 
milk. In some cases, differences  be- 


tween worktime required in Moscow com- 
pared with New York were cut in half 
during the 11 years. 

Although Soviet consumers spend much 
more worktime for goods than do Ameri- 
cans, they are provided with a number 
of free services, such as medical serv- 
ice, education, and pensions. The Soviet 
Government claimed that in 1970 the 
value of free consumer services and 
other benefits amounted to 42 rubles 
(US$47) amonth, or 34.4 percent of 
average monthly earnings. Soviet citi- 
zens also benefit from low housing 
rentals, amounting generally to about 
5 percent of their monthly earnings. 
However, their living quarters usually 
are cramped; they averaged only about 
108 square feet a person in 1966, 
and several families frequently shared 
kitchens and bathrooms. In_ the United 
States in 1969, the monthly average 
rental for urban families who rent was 
about 15 percent of earnings, but’ the 
average family lived in a dwelling con- 
sisting of four or five rooms, with its 
own kitchen and bathroom. 
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Table 1. Worktime required to purchase seven essential foods in 1970 
Quantity Worktime required for a week's consumption 
consumed 
, each week 
Food item by a Se henen 1953 as |1962 as | 1970 as 
family percent | percent | percent 
of 4 1928 | 1953 | 1962 | 1970 |of 1928 |of 1928 | of 1928 
Rye bread...... 9.8 kilograms; 2.7 4.5 2.8 2.0 167 105 73 
Potatoes....... 12.2 kilograms] 3.6] 3.1 2.7 1.7 87 76 49 
Beef ..ccccccces 3.7 kilograms|11.0] 15.8] 13.1] 8.4 143 118 76 
Butter .cccccscs -4 kilograms} 3.7} 4.0] 3.5] 2.3 108 95 61 
SURAT sc vccccses 1.8 kilograms| 3.9] 5.6] 3.6] 2.7 145 92 69 
8 re 5.0 liters 1.1] 3.7] 3.2] 2.3 344 296 210 
BeeB.ccccccscce 6.4 eggs 4] 1.5 1.1 8 341 259 186 
All seven foods 26.4 | 38.2] 30.0 | 20.1 145 114 76 





























Note: Hours worked have been rounded 
to nearest one-tenth. Percentages are 


Table 2. 


Prices of selected consumer goods and worktime required 


based on the figures before rounding. 


to purchase 














them, U.S.S.R., 1970 
Approximate 
Price worktime 
Selected coneunse genes (in rubles 1/) required for 
purchase 
Automobile, "Moskvich-412"..........eeee8- 4,936 41 months 
MBCOMBOLIS, FiGE io cccccccddcvedsducoseces 5,500 46 months 
Refrigerator ..ccccccccccccccvccccccccccces 250 2 months 
Washing machine.......eeeeeeecccecceceees 85 3 weeks 
VGCUUM CIERMOT co cccccccccescceccoesseoscee 45 1 week, 3 days 
Motor scooter, "VyatKal......cceeeeeeeces 350 3 months 
Motorcycle, "M-105S"...ccccccccccccccccces 350 3 months 
Bicycle, mMan’Seccccccccccccccccccoccccece 50 1 week, 4 days 
Bicyclke, boy's "Shkolnik"........22eeeee0- 30 1 week 
Tape recorder, "Orbita-2".......ceeeeeees 210 7 weeks 
Radio set, "Mikron," lowest-priced....... 26 5 days 
Electric razor, "Kharkoy"™..ccccccccccccce 23 4 days 





1/ 1 ruble=US$1.11. 
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Table 3. 


Approximate worktime required to buy selected commodities at state- 


fixed prices in Moscow and at retail stores in New York City, July 1, 1970 








Moscow worktime 








New York ‘ 
Moscow City Approximate worktime| 4S a percent of 
3 price . New York City 
Commodity : price . 
(in (in U.S. lai Chaat work time 
rubles 1/)| aoiiars) | Moscow City 1970 1959 
Minutes 
Foods 
White bread (1 pound) 0.20 0.29 17 5.4 300 (2/) 
Potatoes (1 pound)... 045 -ll 3.9 2.1 200 350 
Beef, rib roast 
(1 pound).......... 73 1.01 62.6 18.7 350 400 
Butter, salted 
Ch pewmd).cesvecess 1.63 .88 140 16.4 850 900 
Sugar (1 pound)...... -47 14 40.3 2.5 1,600 2,100 
Milk, fresh (1 quart) -28 -30 24 5.6 450 400 
Eggs, 2d grade 
CS SE) cas dc wage 1.08 -66 92.6 12.2 750 800 
Hours 
Clothing 
Men's: 
Seiet.. cottons oss 8.00 5.50 11.4 Led 650 1,600 
Suit, wool, single- 
breasted, middle 
of price range...| 110.00 84 .86 157 26.3 600 1,100 
Shoes, leather ox- 
fords, pair...... 24.50 19.29 35 6.0 600 850 
Women's: 
Dress, street, man- 
made fibers...... 29.40 17.99 42 5.6 750 1,600 
Shoes, leather ox- 
fords, pair, 
middle of price 
FONZES.ccccccccces 23.00 17.00 33 5.3 600 1,100 
Stockings, nylon, 
eee ee 2.00 94 2.9 -29 1,000 1,300 
Other commodities 
Soap, toilet, (3% 
Gumce BATE) <<cccced 19 11 o27 -03 800 1,050 
Cigarettes, non- 
filter, regular 
GEOG, BOocccsosccas .18 -46 25 14 200 400 
Vodka or blended 
whiskey (1 fifth).. 4.64 5.16 6.6 1.6 400 450 
































1/ 1 ruble=US$1.11. 





2/ Not available. 
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Average earnings of Soviet wage and 
salary workers have increased by ap- 
proximately 50 percent in the past ll 
years--from about 80 rubles (US$89Y) a 
month in 1959 to 120 rubles (US$132) by 
mid-1970. The increase was due pri- 
marily to the growing proportion of 
skilled and professional workers in the 
labor force, increases in salaries of 


teachers and medical personnel, and an 
increase in the minimum wage from 40 
rubles (US$44) amonth in 1960 to 60 
rubles (US$67) in 1970. 

Earnings in the Soviet Union ranged 
widely, as illustrated in the listing 
for selected types of wage and salary 
earners in 1970. (See table 4.) The 
range has narrowed noticeably since 


1960, primarily because of increases in 
the minimum monthly wage. The policy 
of the Government has been to keep the 
highest salaries fixed and to increase 
wages and salaries on the lower levels. 
Earnings for a specific occupation 


usually depend on the industry; as a 
rule, workers doing similar work are 
paid more in heavy industry than in 


light industry. 

Despite these increases in pay and de- 
creases in prices, persistent shortages 
of consumer goods and service facili- 
ties have restricted the worker's 
ability to utilize his increased pur- 
chasing power. Meat and vegetables 
continue to be in short supply. Com- 
plaints are made steadily about the 
absence in stores of glassware, china, 
knives and forks, kitchenware, oilcloth, 
blankets, and bath towels. The Soviet 
Union continues to have shortages of 
various otherconsumer goods, especially 
durables such as_ refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and housebuilding 
materials. Money to meet the purchase 
price is no assurance of getting an 
automobile or refrigerator; usually a 
person who has been successful in having 
his name entered on a waiting list to 
purchase a car has to wait from 2 to 4 
years for delivery. The Government 
claims, however, that every second 
Soviet family now has a television set 
and a washing machine and every third 
family a refrigerator. 








Table 4. Monthly earnings of selected groups of wage and salary earners, 1970 
Monthly earnings 
eet enemas (in rubles 1/) 
Seteetiast COGRERIGREOED 6 660046064 ceceecescocesceoces 800-1 ,500 
Minister (head of Government ministry or department 700 
CED DERE co sia ccc ed ddciandctcnnseweunsesesessseeus 500-2,000 
ee I. g ccndonsceasseoeeeseeseceseees 600-1,000 
PeeEeReee GROGISIGS) oc ccc cccccccccseccsccccsceosess 400- 600 
Docent (assistant profeSSOr)......seeeeeeeeeeceeces 300- 500 
Manager of enterprise or establishment............. 100-1 ,000 
Engineer .cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccecs 90- 200 
PERSE sn WERE bo dene ccewesonedsondeseeccesseceses 90- 170 
Teacher, primary and high school.........e.eeeeeees 80- 137 
BOSCMMESIOR s ccc cvcceccccaccesoscccceseoeccesecesooes 80- 200 
es a ee wie aaa Re eee eee wu ee aiecee 100- 250 
SN. GUAR ee cccccerecocsccawececccseseecees 70- 90 
ts MEE. ,ccnscodeceneeesncesoncececeosaes 60- 70 








1/ 1 ruble=US$1.11. 
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Consumer services! in Soviet stores, 
repair shops, laundries, and restau- 
rants, and for repairs inhomes continue 
to be inadequate, reportedly because of 
shortages in materials, equipment, and 
servicing personnel. In late 1970, the 
Central Committee of trade union workers 
in consumer goods and service indus- 
tries noted that tailoring anouter gar- 
ment usually took 3-4 months instead of 
the prescribed 20-25 days. Repair of 
footwear frequently took twice as long 
as prescribed. According to the Soviet 
trade union daily newspaper, only about 
4-10 percent of the servicing personnel 
needed are being trained. Soviet youth 
appear to lack enthusiasm for vocations 
in consumer services. 

The Soviet Government has been striv- 
ing to improve the material well-being 
of its citizens. Perhaps the’ most 
dramatic indication of the Government's 
intent to speed up improvement of the 
consumer goods situation was the major 
change in its production policy in1968. 
In that year, according to plan, the 
annual rate of growth in output of con- 
sumer goods (8.3 percent) exceeded that 
of capital goods (8.0 percent) for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
5-year plans in 1928. This new policy 
continued during 1969 when production 
was increased 7.2 percent for consumer 
goods and 6.9 percent forcapital goods, 
and in 1970 when production was up 8.5 
percent for consumer goods and 8.2 per- 
cent for capital goods. 


West Germany 


Status of Upper Level 
bated. The status, 
representation of upper level salaried 
employees (leitende Angestellte, lLit- 
erally translated as "leading salaried 
employees") in West Germany have re- 
cently become subjects of widespread 
debate among 
ganizations 


Employees De- 
organization, and 








labor and management or- 
parties in 


and political 


connection with bills to amend the 1952 
Plant Organization Law (Betriebsver- 
fassungsgesetz). The debate has re- 
sulted because separate bills intro- 
duced by the Government, opposition 
parties, and the Association of Leading 
Employees (ULA) would all continue to 








exclude upper level employees’ from 
coverage by collective agreements and 
from representation ona plant works 
council. 

The 1952 Plant Organization Law 
states that "members of the managing 
boards of juridical personalities and 


upper-ranking employees of establish- 
ments who, for example, exercise a high 
degree of personal responsibility or 
are entitled to engage and dismiss em- 
ployees independently" 1/ arenot eligi- 
ble to vote in the elections to a works 
council. Upper level employees are in- 
eligible for election to works councils 
principally because’ the legislature 
considers them too closely associated 
with the employer by reason of their 
position in the establishment. Wherever 
leitende Angestellte are mentioned in 
the Plant Organization Law, they arenot 
treated as employees but rather as be- 
longing to management. 

Article 4 of the 1952 Plant Organiza- 
tion Law provides that, in addition to 
the members of the top management, 
leitende Angestellte will not be con- 
sidered employees within the meaning of 
the law “if they are entitled inde- 
pendently to hire and dismiss personnel 








employed in the enterprise or in the 
plant department; if they have _ been 
given general power of attorney or 


signing authority; if they are not 
subject to compulsory social insurance 
for salaried employees; and discharge 
functions which, owing to their im- 
portance for the existence and the de- 
velopment of the enterprise, are con- 
ferred as a rule only by reason of the 
special personal confidence of the em- 


ployer upon certain persons in con- 
sideration of their special experience 
and knowledge. -" 2/ The unions 
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maintain that this definition is vague status as other employees since they 
and has contributed to inflating the have similar interests and therefore 
number of staff employees achieving the need union protection. The DAG, how- 
status of leitende Angestellte. ever, has cautioned against leveling 





The Government bill would continue to 
exclude leitende Angestellte from works 
council representation. However, ac- 
cording to Free Democratic Party (FDP) 
spokesmen in the Bundestag, it would 
allow them to provide for their own 
representation outside the works coun- 
cils; the bill leaves the methods and 
the type of representation to the dis- 
cretion of each particular group, de- 
pending upon conditions in the individ- 
ual enterprise. Both the German Trade 
Union Federation (DGB) and the German 
Salaried Employees Union (DAG) have ob- 
jected to the provision of the Government 
bill which would separate these em- 
ployees from the mass of the other em- 
ployees. The unions maintain that, as 
a practical matter, it has been left to 
the discretion of the employer to 
select the persons having his special 
confidence and to give them the status 
of leitende Angestellte. 

The controversy is due partly 
lack of agreement on the 
"“leitende Angestellte." This disagree- 
ment is indicated by the fact that en- 
ployer groups estimate the total number 
of employees in this category at about 
300,000, and the DGB estimates that the 
number of such employees who now are 
excluded from works council represen- 
tation is 1 million. The DGB estimate 
includes not only middle management, 
but also segments of lower management 
as well asspecialists and research per- 
sonnel without actual "managerial" 
functions. 

In recent months the DGB, theDAG, and 
the ULA have become increasingly active 
in efforts to organize leitende Ange- 
stellte. Each organization has formu- 
lated its own position regarding the 
status and role leitende Angestellte 
should occupy in industrial relations. 
Both the DGB and the DAG claim that 
these employees should have the same 








to the 
meaning of 











the white-collar workers' social status 
to that of blue-collar workers; the DGB 
favors the elimination of class dif- 
ferences. The ULA, with the encovrage- 
ment of the Confederation of German 
Employers' Associations (BDA), has sub- 
mitted to the Bundestag a draft bill 
which seeks to build up the leitende 
Angestellte as a “third force" between 
labor and management; it maintains that 
the interests of these employees are 
different from those of management and 
of other employees. 

The DGB has engaged inthe most vigor- 





ous campaign to date to prove the 
need for union protection of leitende 
Angestellte. An article ina recent 





on some of the 
of these employees, in- 


DGB publication focused 
major problems 


cluding: (1) intolerable conditions 
under individual contracts of employ- 
ment; (2) salary increases only after 


making personal requests; (3) the absence 
of compensation for overtime work; and 
(4) the requirement for both employer 
and employee of giving an"unjustifiably 
long advance notice of separation." 

In October 1970, at a world congress 
of the International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical and Technical Enm- 
ployees (FIET), held in Dublin, a mem- 
ber of the DGB Executive Board charac- 
terized the present system of individ- 
ually negotiated contracts as intoler- 
able and preventing such employees from 
demonstrative criticism and action. He 
also criticized the present methods of 
training leitende Angestellte solely by 
employer-sponsored institutes, and an- 
nounced that the DGB would establish 
its own institute for training such em- 
ployees in 1971 to serve as competition 
to the employers' institutes. 

A DGB-sponsored survey of 372 leitende 
Angestellte showed that 74 percent of 
the interviewed persons favored the 
participation of these employees in 
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works council elections and their eligi- 
bility to hold offtice on works. coun- 
cils; 69 percent believed that’ these 
employees exercise important duties in 
the enterprise, but nevertheless have 
the status of employees. Younger execu- 
tives were found to be more trusting of 
the labor movement than in the past, 
and to be prepared to cooperate with 
the unions and collect’ the benefits of 
union membership. The DGB sent the 
findings of the survey to the Bundestag 
deputies in the hope that the data 
would influence debate and the eventual 
votes on the bills. 

Employers have long held the position 
that the interests of the leitende 
Angestellte are practically identical 
with employer interests. The BDA sup- 
ports the Government version of the 
bill, which would exclude _ these em- 
ployees from works council representa- 
tion. It is recommending, however, 
that employers settle the problem of 
representation in their own organiza- 
tions. 

The debate between labor and manage- 
ment has spread over into the political 








ployees in the Enterprise and Company," 


which would require that the employer 
determine jointly with the works coun- 
cil those employees who qualify as 


leitende Angestellte. Eligibility would 
be based on employer-like responsi- 
bilities and on special experience and 
knowledge; in the event of disagreement 
over eligibility, an arbitration board 
would make the final decision. In con- 
trast to the Government bill, the CDU/ 
CSU proposal provides for the establish- 








ment of "spokesman committees" to 
represent leitende Angestellte vis-4- 
vis management. 

According to labor experts, this en- 


tire matter will be the subject of in- 
creasing debate im the years ahead, 
since a solution to the various issues 
involved which would be acceptable to 
all the parties concerned is not in 
sight.--U.S. Embassy and press reports. 








1/ Klein, Dr. Alfons. "Co-determina- 
tion and the Law Governing Works Coun- 
cil and Staff Representation in the 
Public Service," Social Policy in Ger- 
many, Federal Ministry of Labour and 
Social Structure, 1963, Vol. 23, p. 18. 











2/ Betriebsverfassungsgesetz, Plant 
Organization Law of 1952, Article 4, 
July 1952. 








area. The FDP has’ backed the govern- 
ment bill. The Christian Democratic 
Union (CDU) and the Christian Social 
Union (CSU) have jointly -proposed a 
"Bill on the Codetermination of Em- 
AFRICA 
ERRATUM 
The population figure in South 


Africa erroneously printed in the 
April-May issue of Labor Developments 











Abroad, page 53, should read 21.3 
million inhabitants ... 

Kenya 
Committee Studies Unemployment. In 





Kenya, on December 1970, the Select 


Committee on Unemployment, a special 
committee made up of members of Parlia- 
ment, issued a report which analyzed 
the nature, causes, and extent of un- 
employment and recommended measures to 
improve the situation. According to 
the report, unemployment is currently 
one of Kenya's most serious social and 
economic problems, although the Com- 
mittee indicated that the lack of data 


made it impossible to measure the prob- 
lem precisely. 


While the Committee 
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conceded that rural underemployment is 
closely related to unemployment, its 
investigation was directed towards urban 
unemployment. 
According 
major causal 


to its investigation, the 

factors of unemployment 
included: the rapid increase in popu- 
lation, the high levels of wages and 
other incomes in the urban areas, the 
capital-intensive nature of many indus- 
tries, and the inadequate educational 
system. 

The population is growing at an esti- 
mated annual rate of 3.3 percent. This 
rapid growth in population is exerting 
increasing pressure on Kenya's Limited 
supply of arable land. The consequences 
have been relatively low levels of 
rural incomes and increasing migration 


of people to urban areas where wages 
and other income are high. While 
acknowledging that some sources had 


recommended a family planning program 


as a partial solution, the Committee 
advised that measures be undertaken 
immediately to accelerate the rate of 


industrial and agricultural growth. 

The Committee also felt that agreater 
degree of labor mobility was desirable 
for better use of manpower, especially 
of the few skilled workers. The Com- 
mittee pointed out that in the midst 
of high unemployment, the country suf- 
fered from acute shortages of seasonal 
labor, particularly on the coffee, tea, 
cotton, sisal, and sugar plantations. 
It proposed that labor be assembled where 
available and transported to those 
areas where their services are required. 

The relatively high levels of wages 
and other income in the urban areas 
have resulted partly from increased 
productivity and partly from trade union 
activities. The Committee recommended 
that wages in the modern. sector be 
frozen and fiscal policies be estab- 
lished to mitigate partially through 
taxes the income differential between 
the rural and urban areas. The Con- 
mittee suggested, moreover, that the 
rural infrastructure be developed and 


that agricultural industry be enlarged 
to give rural workers better incomes 
without their migrating to urban areas. 
In this regard, the Committee recom- 
mended that a larger amount of credit 
be made available for farming and rural 
businesses. Other suggested programs 
that would stimulate rural development 
and create jobs included water develop- 
ment, rural electrification, bushclear- 
ing, road building, and the establish- 
ment of mobile libraries and health 
units. 

In addition to attracting people to 
urban areas, the rapid increase in 
wages has induced employers to seek more 
labor-saving techniques. This factor 
has reduced the ability of the economy 
to offer an adequate number of jobs. 
The Committee recommended that as an 
incentive for industrial establishments 
to adopt more labor-intensive methods 
of production, a tax reduction be given 
in proportion to the number employed or 
to the total wage bill. 

The rapid growth in school enrollment 
has increased the number of educated 
entrants to the labor force. The school 
curriculum in Kenya, however, is biased 
strongly toward academic training and 
does not provide practical skills. 
Consequently, most school leavers, es- 
timated at over 100,000 annually, are 
unable to obtain employment and consti- 
tute a major proportion of the unem- 
ployed. The Committee suggested that a 
new curriculum, emphasizing technical 
and trade skills such as_ bookkeeping 
and masonry, be introduced countrywide 
without delay, and that programs * to 
develop agricultural and practical 
skills be established both in primary 
and secondary schools. 

The Committee proposed that several 
government bodies be established to 
deal with the utilization of manpower: 
A Standing Parliamentary Committee to 
effect "“Africanization"; 1/ an _ inde- 
pendent Department of Agricultural 
Marketing Research to investigate and 
advise the Government onrelated matters; 
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and a permanent Bureau of Employment, 
either inthe Ministry of Labor or else- 
where. The Bureau would be responsible 
for: 


of the 
and better 


- securing better estimates 
number of the unemployed, 
information on its causes; 

investigating means of reducing un- 
employment; and 

- acting as a watchdog over policy to 
ensure that unemployment be unavoidable. 


The Government, 
cerned over unemployment from time to 
time has introduced short-term meas- 
ures to alleviate the problem; the most 
recent was a tripartite agreement con- 
cluded June 18, 1970, and effective for 
1 year. The agreement obligates (1) the 
Government and management of private 
industry to increase their staffs by 15 
to 10 percent, respectively; (2) labor 
to freeze wages and all strike activity. 
According to informed observers, suc- 
cessful implementation of the agreement 
should create 20,000-40,000 additional 
jobs. Press reports from Kenya indi- 
cated that by the end of June 1970 about 
100,000 men and women had sought work 


increasingly con- 


at employment offices throughout’ the 
country in response to proposed job in- 
creases. 

Although no statistics are currently 
available, the number of unemployed is 
known to be increasing rapidly. It un- 
doubtedly is considerably larger today 
than in 1964, when informed observers 
estimated urban unemployment alone at 
70,000-100,000, that is, 12-17 percent 
of the 575,000 employed wage and salary 
earners, mostly in urban areas. 

More recently, the Government also 
has sought ways’ to absorb an estimated 
12,000-60,000 Kenyans formerly employed 
in Uganda, who were repatriated in late 
1970. (See Labor Developments Abroad, 
April-May 1971.)--Kenya, National Assem- 
bly, Report of the Select Committee on 
Unemployment (Nairobi, December 1970), 








and other Kenya and U.S. Government 
publications. 
1/ “Africanization" is the replace- 


ment of employed foreign workers, un- 
usually Europeans and Asians, by quali- 
fied Africans. More recently, this has 
been extended to exclude from employment 
Africans who are not Kenyan citizens-- 
"Kenyanization." 


EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 








Japan 


Farm Managers Receive Additional Pen- 
sions. 1/ Under the Japanese Farmer's 
Pension Fund Law of May 20, 1970 (ef- 
fective October 1, 1970), managers of 
farms larger than 0.5 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres) are now able to re- 
ceive a special supplementary retire- 
ment pension in addition to the old-age 
pension provided by the National Pen- 
sion Law. 2/ The Farmers' Pension Fund 





Law is designed to improve the present 


agricultural structure by replacing 
older, more conservative farmers with 
younger farm managers. To accomplish 


this purpose, the new scheme provides a 
larger benefit and earlier payment to 
stimulate the "retirement of old farm- 
ers" and promote’ the consolidation of 
small farms into larger andmore economic 
units. 

The scheme provides 
pensions, "Farmers' Old-Age 


for retirement 
Pensions," 
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and lump-sum benefits. Eligibility 
normally requires 20 years of contribu- 
tion. However, 5-19 years' contribution 
is required for a person over 36 years 
of age on January 1, 1971, depending on 
his age as of that date. To receive 
the retirement pension the farmer must 
retire from the managerial position and 
transfer his land to a son, a grandson, 
or a “specified third person." The 
basic monthly retirement pension amounts 
to ¥800 (US$2.20 at 360 yen=USS$1) and 
the old-age pension to ¥200 (US$.55), 
both multiplied by the number of months 
the farmer has paid his required con- 
tribution into the fund. This  supple- 
mentary retirement pension, however, is 
reduced by 90 percent when _ the bene- 
ficiary reaches age 65. 

The lump-sum benefit becomes available 
upon the death of the insured person, or 
when he withdraws from the scheme after 
contributing for more than 3 years. 
The amount varies from ¥30,000 (US$83) 
to ¥560,000 (US$1,556), depending on 
the number of months of contribution. 
Farm managers "who cannot’ become the 
insured because of their age, or of the 
size of the farmland under their manage- 
ment, and who transferred the land 
ownership to persons other than their 
sons or grandsons" are granted a lump- 
sum benefit of ¥#150,000-350,000 (US$417- 


US$972) by the Farmers' Pension Fund. 
The scheme is managed by the Farmers' 
Pension Fund, under the supervision of 


the Ministries of Health and Welfare 
and of Agriculture and Forestry. "Con- 
tribution is ¥750 (US$2.08) per month. 
Government contributes #321 (US$.89) 
for each farmer's contribution in ad- 
dition to subsidizing a third of the 


cost of the retirement pension." 

The Fund also participates inthe sale 
of farms for the purpose of enlarging 
the scale of agricultural management.-- 





Outline of Social Insurance in Japan, 
Social Insurance Agency, Japanese Gov- 
ernment, 1971. 





on Farmers' 
in the Outline 
in Japan, Social 
Japanese Government, 


1/ Adapted from a report 
Pension which appeared 
of Social Insurance 
Insurance Agency, 
1971. Pp. 71-72. 

2/ The National Pension Law covers 
all Japanese, except those covered by 
other public pension plans, such as the 
Employees' Pension and the Public Serv- 
ants' Retirement Pension. The National 
Pension Law provides an old-age pension 
of ¥8,000 (US$22) a month for persons 
65 and over after 25 years of contribu- 
tion, an invalidity pension, and a sur- 
vivor's pension. 





AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








Brazil 


Recent Wage Settlements in Sao Paulo. 
In April 1971, a settlement covering 
270,000 metalworkers in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, ended a round of major wage 
negotiations affecting 1,581,800 work- 
ers, l/ including 45,000 public em- 





ployees. Wage increases in these 
settlements amounted to 20 percent for 
public employees, and ranged from 22 to 
25 percent for all others. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

For the second year ina row, wage 
increases exceeded the increases in the 
cost of living, and thus it appears that 
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Wage settlements in Sad Paulo State, 1970-71 



































Number of . Wage 
Method of —_ eottlenent, Area . workers Effective increase 
and economic activity affected date (percent) 
FOCAL .ccccccccecccccecs i1/ 1,581,800 20-25 
Negotiated... ccccccccccccccecs 782,800 22-25 
Commercial workers........-. Entire State 450,000 |Nov. 30, 1970 24 
ZORCILS WOTMETE ccc ccccoces do 150,000 |Nov. 27, 1970 25 
Long-haul freight trans- 
port workerS.......eseee. do 50,000;Jan. 1, 1971 22 
Graphic workers.........+.+.- do 38,000/Oct. 1, 1970 25 
Hospital employees 2/...... do 32,000 |May 1970 25 
Paper industry workers..... do 30,000/Oct. 1, 1970 24.5 
Se OR ce ctens eedee we do 17,000/Dec. 7, 1970 24 
Pe MONEE ns wccdcenewans do 14,000/Dec. 2, 1970 24 
Tourist industry workers... do 1,800/Nov. 1, 1970 25 
Regional Labor Court Decree.. 1/ 746,000 22-24 
PE RRONES ssc conccecsenes Sao PauloCity, 250,000|Nov. 17, 1970 24 
Osasco, 
Guarulhos 
ee eee reer Rest of State 270,000/Apr. 2, 1971 22 
Bankworkers 1/......-+-eeeee- Entire State 1/ 90,000/Oct. 11, 1970 24 
Chemical workers........... Sao Paulo City 46,000|Nov. 1, 1970 23 
Bakery workerS......ccceces Greater Sao 45,000|Dec. 2, 1970 24 
Paulo Metro- 
politan area 
Chemical workers........... Sao Paulo City 46,000/Nov. 1, 1970 23 
Pharmaceutical products Nonunionized 
Dh wastes ce cuecneeewe cities 25,000} Jan. 1, 1971 23 
Tailors and dressmakers....|S@o Paulo City 20,000} Jan. 1, 1971 23 
Superior Labor Court Decree 
Clothing workers--shirts 
and underwear........+.. do 8,000})Aug. 5, 1970 24 
Granted by Municipal 
Government 
Public employees........... do 45,000}/Mar. 1, 1971 20 
1/ Includes bankworkers in State of in State of Sdo Paulo who bargain sep- 
Mato Grosso. arately. 
2/ Excludes 8,000 hospital employees 
the Government is allowing a definite State of Sado Paulo has been estimated 
improvement in real wages, although roughly at 16.5 percent by the Inter- 
evidently it will not permit return to Union Department of Statistics and 
the 1964-65 real wage level. The 1970 Economic Studies (DIEESE) and at 17.5 
increase in the cost of living for the percent by the Sao Paulo University 


- 
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Economic Research Institute. The former Government 1/ has been seeking closer 
bases its estimate on a shopping list jqentification with labor and labor- 
applicable primarily to workers; the related interests through reorganiza- 
latter, ona different list. Although tjon and upgrading of its labor and 
DIEESE is funded by the labor unions manpower activities. Shortly after 
and generally is viewed as free from coming into power, the Junta (in Janu- 
government influence, many Sao Paulo 


labor leaders question its 16.5-percent 
estimate. They. claim that the actual 
increase in the cost of living was well 
above 20 percent, so no significant in- 
crease took place in real wages. These 
leaders generally recognize the neces- 
sity of controlling inflation. How- 
ever, many are convinced that because 
of productivity increases, the wage in- 
creases could have been much higher and 
still not have been inflationary. Al- 
though the Ministry allowed for a 3.5- 
percent increase in productivity in 
computing its wage formula, the Presi- 
dent of the Sao Paulo Federation of 
Metalworkers has stated that the in- 
crease should have been 6.5 percent. 

This was also the second successive 
year that the number of negotiated wage 
settlements was greater than those 
taken to labor courts for adjudication. 
This situation indicates that both em- 
ployers and unions are convinced of the 
Government's firm commitment to its 
wage policy of promoting an increase in 


real wages while holding down infla- 
tion. Almost invariably, the unions 
initially have demanded 5-10 percent 


more than they knew the Government would 
allow, and ultimately havesettled with- 
in the established wage guidelines. In 


many cases, the 1970-71 contract dis- 
putes that went to the labor courts 
were contested on grounds other than 


wage rates.--U.S. Consulate, Sao Paulo. 








1/ Includes bankworkers in State of 


Mato Grosso. 





Panama 
Labor Arm of Panamanian Government 
Strengthened. The Provisional Junta of 





ary 1969) divided the Ministry of Labor, 
Social Welfare and Public Health into 
two Ministries--the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare and the Ministry of 
Public Health. It then set about 
strengthening the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare, by streamlining its 
operations and increasing its authority 
to carry out its responsibilities. 

The most important factor in the in- 
provement of relations between the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare and 
the labor movement has been the attitude 
of the three ministers appointed suc- 


cessively since January 1969. All have 
been committed to improving relations 
by insuring that the legal procedures 


for mediating labor-management disputes 
are carried out. with dispatch. The 
number of labor disputes mediated or 
conciliated in the first 6 months of 
1970 (935) was nearly double the nun- 
ber processed in the corresponding 
periods of earlier years. 

In previous administrations, the 
Ministers of Labor, Social Welfare, and 
Public Health were political leaders 
rather than technicians specifically 
interested in labor. This appointment 
policy now has been” changed. The 
present Minister, José de la Rosa 
Castillo, has spent all his working 
life within the labor movement, where 
he has been an active leader and several 
times president of Local 907, a Canal 
Zone union affiliated with the American 
Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees. As Minister, de la Rosa 
is reportedly an efficient administra- 
tor. At the same time, he is maintain- 
ing a constant dialogue with leaders of 
the labor movement. 

One of the most important’ responsi- 
bilities of the Ministry is the inspec- 
tion of private firms to ensure that 
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labor laws are being observed properly 
by both employers and employees. The 
number of labor inspectors has doubled 
and three additional labor offices have 
been established in the larger cities 
in the interior of the country. During 
the first 6 months of 1969, the Depart- 
ment carried out twice as many inspec- 
tions in the metropolitan areas and 3 
times as many in the rural areas, as it 
had in all of 1968. The new offices in 
the interior have resulted in quicker 
settlement of claims. 

The Manpower Department of the Minis- 
try has noted the inadequate capacity 
of the traditional vocational schools, 
and the need reported in1970 for 30,000 
more trained workers. It is working 
closely with the Institute forthe Train- 
ing and Utilization of Human Resources 
(Instituto para la Formacidén y Aprove- 
chamiento de Recursos Humanos--IFARHU), 
a semiautonomous government agency, and 
the National Council of Private Enter- 














prises (Consejo Nacional de Empresas 
Particulares--CONEP), a national em- 
ployers' council. Both of these or- 


ganizations provide vocational training 
to fill needs for skilled labor, make 
studies of productivity and employment, 
and carry out other activities which 
contribute to the training and develop- 
ment of manpower. 

The Employment Service, formed in 
1967, has grown from 6 to 25 employees, 
and has increased its activities. In 
the first 7 months of 1969, it placed 
over 1,000 workers in jobs and inter- 
viewed and classified a total of 6,952. 
This increased activity represented an 
innovation in employment techniques in 
Panama, where traditionally employment 
had been obtained more by word-of-mouth 
than through organized channels. The 
Employment Service anticipates that, by 
the end of 1971, itwill be able toplace 
4,000 workers yearly, most of whom will 


have been trained by the Manpower De- 
partment. 

The Industrial Safety Office of the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 


provides industrial safety courses and 
programs in factories and plants. Be- 
tween January and July 1969, a total of 
609 safety inspections were carried out 
by this office; no such inspections had 
been made previously, even though legis- 
lation for such purposes was enacted in 
1966. 

The Provisional Junta has given special 
attention within the last 2years to the 
Maritime Inspection Section of the 
Ministry, because of its interest in (1) 
placing the greatest possible number of 
Panamanian sailors on ships of Pana- 
manian registry, (2) establishing a 
minimum salary for sailors on coastal 
vessels, and (3) improving and expanding 
the inspection of docks and _ piers 
throughout the country. In March 1969, 
the Ministry obtained permission from 
the Canal Zone Government to board all 
Panamanian registry ships to ascertain 
the extent of compliance with the law 
that requires crews to have a minimum 
level of 10 percent Panamanians. Minis- 
ter José de la Rosa Castillo, has 
called for passage of several measures 
to improve the conditions of workers. 2/ 
These measures include establishment of 
profit sharing, group life insurance 
for workers, and social security pro- 
tection for marginal workers; adjust- 
ment of wages and salaries according to 
changes in consumer price indexes; and 
enactment of the new labor code written 
in 1967 and under review since that 
time. He also called for the elimination 
of "witches slums"--those metropolitan 
areas to which rural workers usually go 
in their quest for cheap housing while 
seeking work in the cities.--Panamanian 
Government publications. 





1/ Established by a group of National 
Guard officers who overthrew the elected 
government in October 1968 in a blood- 
less coup. 

2/ Ministro de 


Trabajo y Bienestar 
Social, José de la 


Rosa Castillo C., 


Memoria, Panama, October 1970. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents’ recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limitations 
State indexes of living costs abroad. to the indexes was published in the 
The indexes are calculated in order to October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
establish cost-of-living allowances for Abroad, along with the complete list of 
U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are published 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 
significantly higher than living costs’ be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
in Washington, D.C. Many _ business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees stationed abroad. An _ ex- to another is not available. 





Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100 
































Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Survey 
Country Number date 
Unit per Rela- Index | Rela- Index 
US$1 tive tive 
France: 
ROTGORUE sc ccccccccces .-| Franc 5.52 103 114 92 103 |Mar 71 
Mareeille..ccccccsceces Franc 5.52 104 115 94 105 |Mar 71 
BLES cc ccececesessececes Franc 5.52 102 115 92 105 |Mar 71 
Strasbourg.....+e+eeees Franc 5.52 102 114 92 104 |Mar 71 
French West Indies: 

Martinique........... Franc /|5.50 107 122 101 116 |Mar 71 
Hong Kong.....seeeeeeeees Dollar | 6.00 80 92 79 91 |Mar 71 
Laos: Vientiane......... Kip 500 73 87 71 85 |Mar 71 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur..| Dollar |3.03 77 | 1/ 89 77 90 |Mar 71 
Morocco: Casablanca..... Dirham {5.02 89 100 79 90 |Mar 71 
Netherlands Antilles: 

CUTACAO..ccccccccccce Florin |1.85 98 109 96 107 | Apr 71 
Panama: Panama City..... Balboa | 1.00 89 105 76 91 |Apr 71 
South Africa: 

Johannesburg......... Rand 0.7092 86 95 84 93 |Mar 71 
Surinam: Paramaribo..... Florin | 1.87 93 112 88 108 |Mar 71 





1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 18 of the October 1970 issue of Labor 
Government index ishigher than the local Developments Abroad. 
index. See "Relation Between Local In- Source: U.S. Department of State, 
dex and U.S. Government Index" on page Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions to 


for the annual 


cost of rent, 
tricity, gas, fuel, 


table presents 
the 


recent 
U.S. Department 
State living quarters allowances. 

allowance is designed 


of 
This 


as reimbursement 
of elec- 
and water charges, 


and of any taxes required by local law 


or custom to be paid by the tenant. 
of the method followed in 
allowance 


explanation 
establishing 
and the 


the 


limitations 


to 


the 


An 


schedules 
allowance 


Living quarters allowances, June 1971 


schedules was published in the May 1971 


issue 


along with the complete list 


of Labor 


Developments 


Abroad, 





of allow- 


ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 


allowances 


should be directed 


to the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 


Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 


is not available. 





Country and city 


Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two-person family 


Single person 








—— $8,000 | $11,000} $20,000 Under $8,000 | $11,000) $20,000 
$8 ,000 to to to $8,000 to to to 
10,999 19,999} 35,999 10,999 19,999; 35,999 
China (Taiwan): 

Taichung..... $1,300 |$1,500 | $1,800 | $2,200 $800 | $1,300 | $1,400 |$1,800 
Ethiopia: Asmara} 1,400 1,600 1,800 1,800 900 1,400 1,400 1,400 
Iceland: 

Reykjavik....| 2,300 2,500 3,100 3,100 2,100 2,300 2,300 3,100 
Mexico: . 

Mexico, D.F....| 2,500 3,600 4,300 4,600 2,200 2,500 2,800 3,100 
Monterrey...... 1,600 2,100 2,500 2,900 1,500 1,600 2,100 2,500 
Morocco: 

Casablanca...| 1,700 2,200 3,100 3,100 1,300 1,600 2,100 2,700 
Netherlands: 

Hague, The..... 1,800 2,300 3,200 3,400 1,700 1,700 2,300 2,600 

Rotterdam...... 1,700 2,300 3,200 3,200 1,600 1,700 2,200 2,400 

Soesterberg....| 1,400 2,000 2,200 2,200 1,000 1,400 1,400 1,600 
Norway: Oslo....}| 1,800 2,600 3,300 3,300 1,600 1,800 1,800 2,400 
Panama: Panama 

City .cccccces 2,200 3,100 4,300 4,500 2,000 2,200 2,900 3,700 
Sweden: 

Stockholm....}| 2,000 3,300 4,300 4,300 1,800 2,000 2,600 3,500 





























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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ANNOTATED SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON INDIAN LABOR 


AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


Listed is a selection of 48 articles, books, and 
reports, published during 1969-71. An earlier 
annotated list of sources appeared in the January 
1971 issue of this publication. Indian labor is 
covered also in the March 1970 issue listing un- 
annotated sources aon the Near East and South Asia. 


Bhargava, P. K., and A. K. Jain. "Role of the State in Industrial Relations in 
India," Indian Lebour Journal, Vol. XI, No. 9, September 1970, pp. 1381-1388. 





A review of the history of industrial relations, 
especially the role of the Indian States. Dis- 
cusses different approaches’ to industrial rela- 
tions under economic planning. 


Billings, Martin H., and Arjan Singh. Agriculture and Technological Change in 





Maharashtra (1968-1984). New Delhi, U.S. Agency for International Develop- 





ment, Agricultural Economics Division, American Embassy, 1969. 


The second paper in a series on future mechani- 

cal energy requirements in selected Indian States. 

The direction of technological change in farm pro- 

duction is examined; the data are relevant for the 

State as a whole, although three regions are 

singled out: Vidarbha (the eastern), Central 

Maharashtra, and Konkan. (Tables, appendixes, 

; charts.) 
Chansarkar, M. A. “An Eventful Decade of Workers' Education," 
Vol. XLIX, No. 12, August 1970, pp. 1509-1512. 


A brief report on the operations of the Central 
Board for Workers' Education since its establish- 
ment in 1958; describes the types of training 
given and the numbers of persons trained. 


Choubey, B. N. "Trained Manpower for the Cooperative Sector: 


108 pp. 


Labour Gazette, 





Dimensions and 


Determinants,""' Manpower Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4, October 1969-March 





1970, pp. 7-39. 


Examines the need for trained manpower in the 
cooperative movement and for manpower planning, 
existing training facilities, provisions for such 
training in theFourth 5-Year Plan, and the training 
role of the state andcentral governments. (Tables.) 
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Dandekar, V. M., and Nilakantha Rath. 


Weekly. 


"Poverty in India," Economic and Political 





Part I: Vol. VI, No. 1, January 2, 1971, pp. 25-48. 


VI. No. 2, January 9, 1971, pp. 106-146. 


Examines the dimensions and trends of poverty 
and implications for the Indian economy. Statis- 
tical data on consumer expenditure, levels of 
nutrition, and the inequalities in land distribu- 
tion point up the widening gulf between the rich 
and the poor. (Tables, appendixes.) 


Part II: Vol. 


The Employers' Federation of India. Social Security in India: A Review. Bombay, 
N. M. Vakil, October 1970. (Monograph No. 13.) 74 pp. 





A general appraisal of social security legisla- 
tion in India. 


Fuller, William P. Education, Training, and Productivity: A Study of Skilled 
Workers in Two Factories in South India. Stanford, Calif. Stanford University, 








International Development Education Center, School of Education, 1970. 129 pp. 


Measures relative contributions of specific 
kinds of occupational training to productivity of 
workers with different levels of formal schooling, 
controlling for differences in environmental vari- 
ables such as socio-economic status, urban-rural 
residence, religion, and caste. Based on inter- 
views with 600 skilled workers in two factories in 
Bangalore. Author uses an index of output based 
on time and motion studies. (Tables, appendixes.) 


Ghose, Kamal Kumar. Agricultural Labourers in India. A Study in the History of 
Their Growth and Economic Conditions. Calcutta, Indian Publications, 1969. 








296 pp. 


Historical study of the agricultural labor 
force of India, 1891-1946. Attempts to recon- 
struct the economic and social structure of this 
segment before the Minimum Wage Act of 1948. Many 
statistical data cover theperiod 1891-1911; others 
are for later years up to 1946. (Tables, appendix, 
bibliography .) 


Gupta, Ranajit Das. Problems of Economic Transition. Indian Case Study. Calcutta, 
G. N. Banerjee, National Publishers, March 1970, 416 pp. 





Seeks "to explain how political developments 
help to shape the economic developments and how 
the political developments are in turn influenced 
by economic developments," following the applica- 
tion of Marxist theories to Asia. One chapter 
deals with rural society and the agrarian issue. 
(Tables .) 
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India, Ministry of Labor, Employment, and Rehabilitation, Department of Labor and 
Employment, Labor Bureau. Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Printing 
Presses in India (1965-66) and Soap Industries in India (1965-66). New Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1960. 








These reports are part of a series of comprehen- 
sive surveys of labor conditions in 46 industries 
in India. Various chapters deal with employment, 
wages and earnings, working conditions, welfare 
and amenities, social security, industrial rela- 
tions, and labor cost, using data for large and 
small establishments. Reports published in 1969 
include the following industries, inorder of 
publication: Glass; Artificial Manure; Hydrogenated 
Oil; Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals; Cigarettes; 
Footwear; Electric Light and Power Stations; and 
Tanning and Leather Finishing. 1/ 


India, Ministry of Labor, Employment, and Rehabilitation, National Commission on 
Labor. Indian Worker: A Changing Profile, 1947-67. New Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1969. 232 pp. 





This special "companion volume" to the main re- 
port of the National Commission on Labor, contains 
an analysis of changes in labor conditions between 
1949-69. Appraises changes in the structure and 
composition of the working class, its aspirations, 
labor conditions, and labor-management relations, 
and sets’ these changes in an economic and social 
context. Contains a chronology of important labor 
developments since independence. (Tables.) 


India, National Commission on Labor. Report of the Study Group for Wage Policy. 
New Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1969. 125 pp. 





Analysis of wage policies and their future, in 
the framework of planned economic growth, trends in 
employment, unemployment, and wages including the 
minimum wage and "dearness" allowances. Tables 
give wage data and project employment and unemploy- 
ment under the various plan periods, and make com- 
parisons based on 1961 census data. 





1/ Reports on the following industries were published before 1969: silk; wool; 
agricultural implements; machine tools; bicycles; bolts, nuts, nails, springs, 
and chains; electrical machinery; textilemachinery and accessories; cement; rubber 
plantations; metal extracting and refining; jute factories; metal founding; motor 
vehicle manufacturing and repairing; railway workshops; metal rolling; manganese 
mining; mica mining; gold mines; cotton textiles; coffee plantations; sugar fac- 
tories; tea plantations and tea factories; coal mining; iron ore mining; and ship 
building and repairing. 
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Indian Institute of Social Welfare. Labour Market Behaviour in a Developing 
Economy, lst ed. Calcutta, New Age Publishers Private, Ltd., January 1969. 
126 pp. 





Empirical survey of the 1965 labor market in the 
engineering industry of the Greater Calcutta area 
and industrial regions of the Asanol-Durgapur belt 
of West Bengal. Sponsored by the Government of 
India's Planning Commission. Study assesses man- 
power supply and demand, the characteristics of 
the labor market, mobility, unemployment and under- 
employment, training, and technical education in 
West Bengal. 


International Labor Office. Report to the Government of India on the Development 
of a Vocational Guidance Programme. Geneva, 1970. |ILO/TAP/India/R.31| 
56 pp. 








Contains the recommendations of anILO specialist 
for the development of a comprehensive program of 
vocational guidance, which already has been the 
subject of three previous reports (1957, 1962, and 
1968). Examines the present arrangements for vo- 
cational guidance, analyzes the lack of interest 
in vocational training among young people, de- 
scribes existing problems at various vocational 
institutions, and makes recommendations for im- 
provements. 


Johri, C. K., ed. Issues in Indian Labour Policy. New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for 
Industrial Relations, 1969. 344 pp. 





This collection of 14 papers delivered at a Na- 
tional Seminar on Industrial Relations in a De- 
veloping Economy held by the Shri Ram Centre in 
1968, deals with four basic aspects of labor poli- 
cy: (1) social framework for industrial rela- 
tions; (2) purpose and future direction of labor 
legislation; (3) wage policy and the institutional 
framework of wage determination; and (4) fringe 
benefits, wage incentives, and productivity. An 
appendix analyzes the administrative dimension of 
Indian labor laws, including their implementation 
by enterprises, their effect on trade unions, and 
aspects of voluntary arrangements. (Index.) 








Joshi, P. C. "Agrarian Social Structure and Social Change," Sankhya, The Indian 
Journal of Statistics, Series B, Vol. 31, Parts 3 and 4, December 1969, pp. 
479-490. 


Analyzes (1) conceptual problems which face the 
student of agrarian social structure; (2) agri- 
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cultural structure at the time of independence of 
India; and (3) labor changes inthe structure since 
independence. (Tables.) 


Kapde, M. V. “Some Essentials for the Success of Industrial Cooperatives in 
Rajasthan," Economic Affairs, Vol. 15, No. 12, December 1970, pp. 542-548. 





Review of a 1969 survey of the industrial co- 
operative system in the State of Jodhpur, in con- 
nection with an examination of the same coopera- 
tives in the State of Rajasthan. Points out weak- 
nesses in the structures and suggests essentials 
for success. (Table.) 


Karmarkar, S. B. "Study of Factory Affecting Productivity in an Engineering Con- 
cern in Bombay," Labour Gazette, Vol. L, No. 2, October 1970, pp. 150-156. 





Reports ona study of productivity stagnation, 
despite anincentive scheme, in one of the sections 
of an engineering company in Bombay. 


Ladejinsky, Wolf. "Ironies of India's Green Revolution," Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
48, No. 4, July 1970, pp. 758-768. 





Deals with economic implications of agricul- 
tural policy in India, with particular reference 
to rural development and cultivation techniques. 
Discusses limitations of the Green Revolution. 


Mathur, Kamala, and N. R. Sheth. Tripartitism in Labour Policy. New Delhi, Shri 
Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 1969. 183 pp. 





Historical review of national labor policy for- 
mulation, which highlights role of tripartite 
bodies, particularly the Indian Labour Conference 
and the Standing Labour Committee, in generating 
consensus. Discusses policy formulation on re- 
muneration of industrial workers, social security 
and labor welfare, working conditions and employ- 
ment practices, and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. (Appendixes, index.) 


Mitra, Sarda, ed. Youth Challenge Unemployment. New Delhi, New Generation Pub- 
lications, March 1969. 54 pp. 





Deals with the right to work and with unemploy- 
ment among agricultural workers, women, young 
people, and in the country at large. Gives the 
Charter of Youth on Jobs. 
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Mukherjee, M. "Size and Areal Distributions of the Level of Living in India," 
Sankhya, The Indian Journal of Statistics, Series B, Vol. 31, Parts 3 and 4, 
December 1969, pp. 459-478. 





Explains shifts in the national distribution of 
personal income by State, as well as by urban and 
rural areas. (The latest year studied is 1963-64.) 
(Tables, maps.) ; 


Nair, P. S. "A Mathematical Model on the Estimation of Educational Inputs," 
Manpower Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4, October 1969-March 1970, pp. 63-79. 





Suggests a statistical method of estimating the 
educational inputs into institutions. 


Pandey, S.M. As Labour Organises. A Study of Unionism in the Kanpur Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry. New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 1970. 
243 pp. 








Traces history of the development of trade union- 
ism at all levels in this industry during 1919-64 
and describes the present position of the unions. 
Contains text of the first registered constitution 
of the Kanpur Mazdoor Sabha (KMS) and of a 1937 
agreement which provided for recognition of the KMS 
as official representative of the workers in Kan- 
pur. (Tables, appendixes, bibliography, index.) 


Piplai, Tapan, and Niloy Majumdar. "Internal Migration in India: Some Socio- 
Economic Implications," Sankhya, The Indian Journal of Statistics, Series B, 
Vol. 31, Parts 3 and 4, December 1969, pp. 509-522. 





Studies the nature and characteristics of in- 
terstate migration and its effects on regional 
economics and social structures; based on 1961 


census data and on periodic surveys onurban areas. 
(Tables .) 


"Possibility of Introducing Welfare Measures for Workers of Shoemaking Industry at 
Agra,"' Labour Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 11, November 1969, pp. 1-12. 





Results of feasibility survey by an official of 
the State of Utter Pradesh toward establishing a 
welfare fund for workers in the shoe industry. Ex- 
amines malpractices and traces industry's history 
to the present. (Tables.) 


Ramrakhiani, B. J. "Illumination and Work Performance," Industrial Safety Chron- 
icle (Bombay), Vol. II, No. 1, July-September 1970, pp. 19-23. 
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A special issue devoted to industrial lighting, 
in which the author discusses pertinent legislation 
in India (under the 1948 Factories Act) and prac- 
tice in other countries. (Tables.) 


Rao, A. Raghavendra. "The Role of Consumer Price Index Numbers in the Determina- 
tion and Regulation of Dearness Allowance of Workers," Indian Labour Journal, 
Vol. XI, No. 11, November 1970, pp. 1657-1670. 





Explains use of the consumer price index in de- 
termining the Indian cost-of-living "dearness" 
allowance. The author feels the consumer price 
index is not always used properly or its limita- 
tions understood. 


Rele, J. R. "Trends and Significance of Internal Migration 
The Indian Journal of Statistics, Series B. 
1969, pp. 501-508. 


in India," Sankhya, 
Vol. 31, Parts 3 and 4, December 





Analyzes trends in the extent of internal mi- 
gration and urbanization in India in the context 
of the development process; discusses the economic 


Significance of these population movements. 
(Tables .) 


"Review on the Working of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923. During the Year 
1967,"" Indian Labour Journal, Vol. XI, No. 10, October 1970, pp. 1535-1552. 





Part A of this review deals with statistics of 
compensated accidents and occupational diseases; 
Part B contains statistics on the amount of com- 
pensation, accident rates, numbers of cases, in- 
come level of claimants, and amounts of deposits 
and disbursements under the act. (Tables.) 


Rudrabasavaraj, M.N. Personnel Administration Practices in India. Poona, 
Vaikunth Mehta National Institute of Cooperative Management, 1969. 467 pp. 





Covers almost half a million supervisory em- 
ployees of 32 of the largest organizations in the 
cooperative, public, and private sectors of Indian 
business, and industry. Analyzes manpower’ selec- 
tion and training, transfers, and evaluations of 
performance; wage and salary administration; labor- 
management relations; employee morale and welfare; 
and personnel organization. 


Sandesara, J. C. Size and Capital-Intensity in Indian Industry. Bombay, Univer- 
sity of Bombay, 1969. 163 pp. 
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Discusses the Government of India's policy of 
promoting small-scale industries; analyzes 29 in- 
dustries listed in the Census of Indian Manufacture 
to test the validity of the premises on which Gov- 
ernment policy is based. 


Sanjivayya, D. Labour Problems _ and Industrial Development in India. Calcutta, 
Oxford and IBH Publishing Co., 1970. 





Collection of speeches delivered, 1964-67, by a 
former director of the Union Ministry of Labor and 
Employment and subsequently of Industry. Deals 
with trade unions, labor welfare, productivity, 
small-scale industries, andindustrial development. 


Sarkar, S., ed. Hindustan Year-Book and Who's Who 1971. Calcutta, M. C. Sarker 
& Sons Private Ltd., 1971. 750 pp. 





The 39th annual edition of a standard Indian 
general reference book. The chapter on labor 
(pp. 466-475) covers labor administration and 
trade unionism, wages and wage boards, industrial 
relations, social security, and the national en- 
ployment service; gives employment statistics for 
1950-70. 


Sawhney, P. J. "Inter-Industry Wage Differentials in India," The Indian Economic 
Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 1, July-September 1969, pp. 28-56. 





Survey of interindustry wage differentials in 
India from 1953 to 1963. Examines economic impli- 
cations of labor productivity and costs, degree of 
trade unionism, relevance of occupational qualifi- 
cations, and wage differences of industrial workers. 
(Tables, chart.) 


Saxena, J. P. "Concept of Unemployment in Indian Statistics," Indian Labour 
Journal, Vol. XI, No. 12, December 1970, pp. 1775-1790. 





Discusses various definitions of unemployment 
and underemployment, particularly those used in 
the 1961 Census of India and by the National Sample 
Survey. (Tables.) 


Shinn, Rinn-Sup, et al. Area Handbook for India. Washington, D.C., American 
University, Foreign Areas Studies Division, May 1970, 791 pp. 





Basic information on the social, economic, po- 
litical, and military institutions and practices 
in India, including possible or probable future 
changes. Contains 1964 estimates of the popula- 
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tion, structure and characteristics of the labor 
force, and female and child labor. Research and 
writing completed July 1, 1969. (Tables, biblio- 
graphies, index, illustrations.) 


Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations. Management of Construction Labour in 
Selected Chemical Plants in India. New Delhi, 1970. 325 pp. 








Exhaustive study of one of the largest single in- 
dustries in the country. Analyzes data collected 
in seven chemical plants in Western and Southern 
India, and surveys the Kandla, Ahmedabad, and Goa 
areas, where new chemical and fertilizer plants are 
proposed. Concerned with the effectiveness of 
management vis-a-vis construction labor, the report 
concludes that foreign companies experience more 
conflict with workers than dotheir Indian counter- 
parts. 


Shrimali, P. D. Implementation of Labour Laws in Uttar Pradesh (An Evaluation 
Based on Sample Survey and Case Studies). Lucknow, Lucknow University, De- 
partment of Economics, Labour Research Center, 1969. 222 pp. 








Comprehensive study of labor legislation and 
implementation in the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
(Appendixes and tables.) 


Singh, H. P. "Green Revolution: Wanted a Farm Structure," Economic Affairs, Vol. 
15, No. 12, December 1970, pp. 555-567. 





Examines need for more equitable system of 
justice in Indian farming for the small farmer and 
the landless farm laborer, and long-term policy for 
development of cooperative ownership rather’ than 
individual . ownership; recommends more advanced 
farm labor management policies and the adoption of 
modern agricultural technology, and examines the 
lack of coordination of farm marketing and farm re- 
search. 


Singh, R. R. Labour Economics. Agra, Shri Ram Mehra & Co., 1971. 765 pp. 





Theory and practice of labor economics in India. 
(Tables.) 


Sinha, Raj Kishore. "Some Aspects of Land Reform in India," Economic Affairs, 
Vol. 15, No. 12, December 1970, pp. 549-554. 





Examines objectives for land reform in the 5- 
year plans (1950-74), legislative provisions for 
the protection of the beneficiary, the size of 
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holdings, and the social implications of land re- 
form. (Tables.) 


"A Study of Productivity in the Iron and Steel Industry in India," Manpower 
Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4, October 1969-March 1970, pp. 110-129. 


Covers establishments which employ 50 workers or 
more and use power, and those which employ 100 
workers or more and do not use power. Labor pro- 
ductivity data are drawn mainly from the Annual 
Survey of Industries 1960-63. (Tables.) 


Thakur, C. P., and Fred C. Munson. Industrial Relations in Printing Industry. 
New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 1969. 152 pp. 





An investigation into the relatively new and 
fragmented commercial printing industry of New 
Delhi. Describes industrial relations in the in- 
dustry, as well as implementation of labor legis- 
lation, working conditions and wages, and skill 
availability. 


"Twenty-Third Year of Independence--Work in the Labour Field," Indian 
Journal, Vol. XI, No. 9, September 1970, pp. 1364-1380. 





A review of the major labor events in 1969-70, 
including report of the National Commission on La- 
bour, andthe setting up of the Committee on Auto- 
nation. 


U.S. Agency for International Development. Report to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, on Industrial Relations in 
Coal Mines. New Delhi, 1970. 49 pp. 








A study made to assist in the training of gov- 
ernment officials in industrial relations in the 
coal industry and systems of wage payments. Dis- 
cusses production problems in the industry, the 
rationalization of wage payments, industrial re- 
lations, and training. Statistics on employment 
and earnings, and industrial disputes (1969) are 
appended. 


Vasant, S. S. “Characteristics of Agricultural Personnel in Uttar Pradesh and 
Maharashtra--A Critical Analysis," Manpower Journal, Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4, 
October 1969-March 1970, pp. 80-109. 





Traces fast growth of agricultural research, ed- 
ucation and training institutions, and examines 
findings of surveys made in1967 in the two States. 
Analyzes educational levels, training, and the 
requirements for specialized manpower. (Tables.) 
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